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There are sound reasons why The Criti- 
cism Department of THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST can help you to write sal- 
able literary material. 

From the unsurpassed vantage point of a 
foremost magazine for writers, we have fol- 
lowed literary markets for 25 years. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving 
our constructive help, have later made mag- 
azine covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with ihe judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the serv- 
ice of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of 
craftsmanship and appeal will be competently 
rated. If we consider your manuscript has 
prospects of sale, with or without revision, 
our detailed personal report will include a 
list of prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 
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A. & J.: 


How very nice of you to send me so many addresses of 
photograph services. They are just what I want. I appre 
ciate your time and effort so very much. 

EDNA S. SOLLARS. 
1247 North Shore Ave., 


Chicago, Ill 
China Carries On 
A. & J.: 


With a view to supplying our scholars with the necessary 
literature to further their research, the National Central 
Library takes pleasure in soliciting your assistance and co- 
operation in the rebuilding of its collections by sending us 
your publication. Your courtesy and action in putting our 
name on your free mailing list will be highly appreciated by 
the Chinese people at large... . 

Through a system of mail services, your magazine will be 
sent to any individual for stated periods in any part of free 
China. It will be placed in our Chungking branch library 
building which is soon nearing completion. .. . 

CHIANG Fu-TsuNG, Librarian. 
National Central Library, 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
China 
q We have placed the National Central Library on our 
complimentary list. 


— Pulp Enterprise 


gn new feature, BREAKING INTO PRINT, is most 
interesting-—-and suggestive. It is moving me to attempt 
something I have intended to do for years: break into the 
sports story magazines. I’m not going to tell you the pro- 
cedure I plan to follow. But I’ll record the steps I take, so 
that after I break into the sports pulps, I’ll have something 
worthy of space in your department. 

I have just racked up my 200th sale of juvenile stories, 
but feel as a neophyte after reading the blurb on Stovall in 
the June A. & J.—4000! I like writing juveniles—and am 
having the time of my life. But I want to have something 
besides them to my credit when I hit Stovall’s age. Not that 
specialization in juveniles isn’t as worth while as adult writ- 
ing. Only I want to do other things, too. 

Your new department is giving me a boost in that direc- 
tion. You’ll be hearing from me ‘‘when.”’ 


FLETCHER D. SLATER. 


4175 st., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


q We wish our Omaha friend the best of luck. 
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THE WRITING OF 
NEWSPAPER FICTION 


. -- by NARD JONES 


THERE is a notion among beginning writers 
that newspaper fiction is a highly specialized 
field. There is a notion among the majority of 
established writers that newspaper fiction work 
is detrimental to more serious writing. 

I refuse to subscribe to either theory. 

In my opinion, the newspaper fiction market 
: is much less confining to your imagination than 
any one of the group of pulp magazines for 
1 which, as we all know, a definite slant is 
t necessary. In subject matter, if not in quality, 
newspaper fiction is as varied as the stories 
found in the big general magazines. 

As to newspaper fiction’s effect on more 
serious work, I have in the past seven years 
written seven full length newspaper serials, 
probably fifty or sixty short stories, and at least 
twenty short-shorts. Yet as I write this, my 
P novel, ‘Swift Flows the River’, is in its eighth 
week on the Herald-Tribune ‘What America 
is Reading” list. I doubt that this novel would 
outstrip “Gone With the Wind” if I had re- 
- fused to do newspaper fiction, and I am at least 
half convinced that the newspaper serial work 
- taught me something about narrative drive that 
is a part of the strength of ‘Swift Flows the 


River.” I don’t believe that any kind of writing 
» “hurts” a writer; on the contrary, I believe that 
= | you can learn something from any kind of 
writing. 
= A good many well-known writers of serials 


~. | in the big magazines were doing newspaper 
ne — serials a few years ago. Faith Baldwin is a good 
= | example. Others stick right to the newspaper 
serial work and make a living at it—but they 
find it necessary, of course, to turn out quantity, 


for the rate is not high. And, frankly, there is 
little opportunity to better your rate in the news- 
paper fiction field. Newspapers have had hard 
sledding the past few years, with the result that 
syndicates are not able to do as much business 
with them. 

A cent a word is good pay in the newspaper 
fiction field. There are, of course, syndicates 
which do better for the author—and those 
which do not do as well for him. If you develop 
the facility you can make good money doing 


NARD JONES 


Besides newspaper fiction, Mr. Jones has done seven 
novels, 350 short stories, and much other writing. His 
latest novel, “Swift Flows the River,” has pear 
many times ‘this year on the HERALD-TRIBUNE’S list 
of best sellers. He lives in Washington state. 
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newspaper fiction at a cent a word, but I do not 
believe it is worth while to do it for less. If you 
are a beginner, you may be willing to take less 
because the circulation of two or three hundred 
newspapers is important publicity. A daily 
newspaper serial has a real power to put your 
name into people’s minds, a power that almost 
all monthly magazines, and some weeklies, lack. 
When a reader sees your name every day for 
thirty-six or forty-eight days he is going to 
recognize it the next time he encounters it. 


Let’s take newspaper serials first. They are, 
as a tule, from twenty-four to forty-eight 
chapters in length. A chapter, or daily publi- 
cation, will range from eight hundred to twelve 
hundred words. Syndicates are very particular 
about the number of chapters and their lengths, 
and the requirements vary. I go about it this 
way: first I write the syndicate to find out if 
they are in the market. If I am lucky, the reply 
may give me an idea as to what they are looking 
for. When I am sure the syndicate is in the 
market, and have their chapter requirements in 
hand, I write a second letter in which I suggest 
a story. For instance, I once wrote N. E. A. at 
Cleveland as follows: 

What would you think of a serial written around 
the auto trailer craze? The idea would be to have 

a couple of girls taking a trailer across the country 

for a trailer manufacturer—with adventures on the 

way and, of course, love interests. 

The fiction editor of N. E. A. promptly re- 
plied that it sounded all right. I then made a 
synopsis, very brief, by chapters, and sent this 
for his suggestions. When the synopsis came 
back, with a few changes, I used it to work from. 
Unless you are extremely practiced in the game, 
the synopsis is very necessary in newspaper serial 
work. It saves you from duds because an editor 
will almost always go for a story if he has ap- 
proved the synopsis—assuming, of course, that 
your synopsis doesn’t turn out to be more 
interesting than the completed story! 

When I got the idea for the trailer story this 
automobile appendage was fairly new. It is a 
great advantage if you can build your serial 
around something that is catching the public’s 
fancy. You must get your idea early, for time 
will pass while you're writing it, and the syndi- 
cate must have several weeks to print its pro- 
motion matter and release sheets. I once wrote 
a newspaper serial, “The Swing Murder Mys- 
tery,” in which a swing band leader was the 
victim. It was not nearly as popular with news- 
paper editors as ‘“Trailer Adventure’”—because, 
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by the time of its release, everybody had heard 
too much about jitterbugs and gates. 

It is not absolutely necessary to build your 
story around something topical, but you are 
likely to get a better reception if you do. After 
all, we are discussing newspaper fiction, and a 
newspaper deals with today, not yesterday. 
Occasionally you will see an “old West’ news- 
paper serial or, even more occasionally, a period 
story. These are almost always serial reprints 
of novels and not first-run fiction. The syndi- 
cates which release first-run material like it to 
be modern. 

The protagonist should be a woman, not a 
man—at least until you are established enough 
to break the rule. Preferably, she should be 
young and pretty. She should be a working girl, 
or in circumstances which the average news- 
paper reader will recognize. While some syndi- 
cates release an occasional “‘marriage problem” 
story, the best bet is young romance. Your 
young lady can smoke, and she may take a cock- 
tail, but to all intents and purposes she must 
be a virgin. 

Don’t make her a fool. Remember that most 
working girls are intelligent. Christopher 
Morley’s ‘Kitty Foyle’ is a wonderful example 
of the subject matter and plot of your average 
young love newspaper serial. But of course the 
treatment is far different from your newspaper 
fiction. Mr. Morley’s novel is a minor classic, 
and you cannot sell even a classic to a syndicate. 

By this I do not infer that you are to treat 
your material with contempt. It is fatal to write 
down to a newspaper reader, just as fatal as it 
is to patronize a child in juvenile fiction. You 
must be interested in your story and in your 
people. While I am writing a newspaper serial 
I am as concerned about my heroine as I am 
about my characters in a novel. I do not polish 
sentences, I do not philosophize, and I am spar- 
ing with words in setting the scene. But those 
are limitations imposed by the short length of 
the daily chapter and the necessity for keeping 
things on the move. It does not mean that I 
am treating my story with contempt. 

I confess that I began my first newspaper 
fiction with a slight air of disdain. Then one 
day on a street car I overheard two young girls 
discussing a serial that was running in the 
afternoon paper. They were quite serious 
about the plight of the heroine. I grew proud 
that I was doing a newspaper serial. An author 
has a perfect right to be proud of entertaining 
such a large audience—an assured audience. 
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I would rather write a newspaper serial that 
was going to entertain the readers of three 
hundred newspapers all over the country than 
do a book which would be acclaimed by 
literary critics—and read by only a couple of 
thousand people. And I have been in both 
spots! 

Should every chapter “break” at an exciting 
point? Well, the idea of a newspaper serial is 
that it helps to get a person to keep buying 
the paper day after day. Naturally you can’t 
have thirty-six or forty-eight climaxes in your 
story. But if the heroine is not in a predica- 
ment at the end of the chapter there should 
be a strong inference that things are going to 
keep on happening. Some syndicates are more 
particular about the ‘“‘breaks” than others. It is 
wise to inform yourself about this before you 
begin. 

Here is a good formula for a newspaper 
serial story: 

Take an office girl, about twenty, intelligent and 


good looking. Give her some opportunity to shine, 
to wear good clothes, possibly to travel, and to 


“It'll be fun writing the next chapter—four 
people are going to be lynched.” 


meet men outside her usual ken. Of course, give 
her a chance at a wealthy man—and one at an 
average young fellow. Because the world has 
grown more cynical, you can even have it turn 
out that the rich man is the good man, and the 
poor man is a heel. 

Trite? I'll say it is. But I used just that 
Cinderella formula in ‘“Sun-Tan,” and it went 
over because of the variation played on it. 
I had the girl get a dream of a job—hostess at 
a fancy new summer resort, with a lot of 
clothes thrown in with the salary. You are 
welcome to play your own variation on the 
same Cinderella theme. 


In short stories for newspapers you are 
allowed a little more leeway in the matter of 
subject. I don’t know just why the short 
stories should be somewhat more sophisticated, 
as a tule, than the serials—when they appear 
in the same medium. But they are. Neverthe- 
less, you do have a bad hazard imposed upon 
you. Most newspaper short stories are printed 
on one page, with the illustration. That means 
the length has to be around 2500 to 3000 
words. That is a difficult length for many 
writers. And, as a matter of fact, a good many 
newspaper short stories are not true short 
stories. They would more properly be called 
extended anecdotes—simply because there is 
not length enough for more than one complica- 
tion. If you will read, carefully, a page news- 
paper short story; and then, immediately, read 
a five thousand word story in a magazine like 
Cosmopolitan you will see what I mean. 

Timely subjects are not so important in the 
short stories, and the protagonist may be a 
male. Homely settings, adolescent love, and 
the like, are good material—because news- 
paper readers, if they read the fiction, are fam- 
ily folk. In fact, the subject matter is so wide 
that any story of the required length that has 
been rejected by the magazines is worth a shot 
at the syndicates. I do not mean that the syndi- 
cates are catch-alls for rejected material; but 
every writer knows that one man’s poison is 
another man’s meat. I once wrote a story espe- 
cially for a syndicate in the fond hope of 
acquiring forty dollars. It was rejected. I then 
sent it to a well-known magazine and got four 
hundred dollars! On the other hand, I have 
had magazine rejects which were taken by a 
syndicate—and I believe they were good 
stories. The point I want to make is that the 
syndicate market for short stories (assuming 
a length of 2800 to 3000 words) is very much 
like that of the general magazines. And one 
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of your slanted “pulp” stories might very well 
be taken by a newspaper fiction syndicate. 


As to short-shorts, I never do them with 
the newspapers in mind. The rate is not high 
enough. On a word basis, a short-short will 
rarely bring over ten or fifteen dollars from a 
syndicate, and some offer only five. It’s hard 
work writing even a bad short-short—and so I 
never let a syndicate see one unless it’s been 
everywhere. But if you have yet to make your 
first sale and want to break the jinx by giving 
away a short-short for five or ten dollars, no- 
body will hold it against you. Remember that 
the newspapers like a little more of the O. 
Henry “twist” than the magazines. 

On the human side, you'll find most of the 
syndicate folk very nice to deal with. A lot of 
them are graduates from hard-worked news- 
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paper berths, and they respect your toil. They 
seem to know pretty definitely what they want 
—as well as what they don’t want. They han- 
dle material carefully and promptly. 

You may have believed that syndicate fiction 
is rather mysterious and open only to a privi- 
leged few. That’s nonsense. You make your 
contacts by mail, using the addresses you find 
in this magazine. If your story is accepted it 
will be printed on sheets and sent out to the 
newspapers which use the syndicate’s material. 
The newspapers then set up the story and 
print it. You send your story to the syndicate 
because you get a larger audience and thus 
more money. Very few newspapers buy fiction 
independently. If they did they would pay 
you little, and you would have only a local 
audience. 

Hope I see you next to the funny papers! 


OF PEN-NAMES 


EXCEPT insofar as prohibited by statute, and with- 
out abandoning his own name, a person may adopt 
any pseudonym, by which he can transact business, 
execute contracts, issue and endorse checks, and sue 
or be sued, unless he adopts the name in order to 
defraud others through mistake of identity. Fraudulent 
use of a name resembling that of another author, could 
of course be enjoined on suit brought by that other, 
and might possibly constitute unfair competition of 
which the Federal Trade Commission would take 
cognizance. 

The statutory restrictions, of course, differ from 
State to State. The most common is that which 
prohibits registering in a hotel under an assumed 
name. But the statute most likely to concern an 
author is that which prohibits doing business under 
an assumed name without first registering the name 
with a certain official and paying a certain fee. 

Most such statutes, however, are limited, either ex- 
pressly or by judicial construction, to mercantile and 
commercial businesses. An author certainly isn’t such. 
Nor can an author be said to be conducting any sort 
of business with the public who reads his works. If 
the publishers, with whom he deals, know his real 
identity, there cannot possibly be any violation of even 
the broadest of these laws. 

And even if the publishers do not know the author's 
true name, the transactions, if by interstate mail, are 
no violation of State laws, which contemplate the reg- 
ulation of local business merely. There is no prohibi- 
tion in the U. S. Postal Code against using a fictitious 
name, provided its use is not in furtherance of a 
fraudulent business. 

In any event, a check made out to an author in his 
assumed name, can be endorsed and collected in that 
name. This is expressly so provided by Sec. 43 of 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, in force in 
every State of the Union. 

The only difficulty which an author is likely to run 
into, is in suing a publisher located in his own State, 
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if that State has a statute which renders unenforceable 
a contract made in an unregistered assumed name. In 
such event the author had better register before suing, 
or preferably deal with all editors in his own proper 
name. 

In New York, contracts made in an unregistered as- 
sumed name are enforceable in the absence of fraud 
or bad faith, neither of which would be present in the 
ordinary instance of an author doing business under 
his pen-name. Furthermore, the New York statute, 
although on its face applicable to a// business, and 
even going so far as to prohibit even the registration 
of a family name not one’s own, has been held by 
the courts to apply only to commercial business. 

In Pennsylvania, contracts made in an assumed name 
are enforceable, if registration is effected before suit. 
Furthermore, they are enforceable if no one has been 
injured by the use of the assumed name. 

In Illinois, apparently the only prohibition against 
assumed names is against assuming a corporate name. 

But the best assurance, it seems to me, lies in the 
fact that authors have used pen-names for years, with- 
out a single reported case of any trouble. 

I have been unable to find any court adjudications 
as to whether or not an author can register his pen- 
name as a trade mark; but, inasmuch as columnists and 
cartoonists register the titles of their columns and 
comic-strips, I see no reason why this could not be 
done. 

Roger Sherman Hoar is a former Assistant Attorney 

General of Massachusetts. He writes fiction under 


three pen-names: Ralph Milne Farley, Lieut. John 
Pease, General “X’’. His home is in Wisconsin, 
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PEN-NAME 


... By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


IN THIS regulated and policed world, writers 
possess a number of enviable privileges. There’s 
the matter of assumed names, for example—. 


The business man who, to impress the pub- 
lic, adopts a fancy title, must register it and pay 
a fee. The individual who signs a hotel register 
with “John Smith” or perhaps a more imagi- 
native alias is taking a liberty the law not only 
does not permit but one for which it prescribes 
severe penalties. The careless chap who affixes 
somebody else’s signature to a check is even 
more reckless; he employs one of the quickest 
ways known of changing his name to a number. 


But if a writer, for any one of dozens of 
proper reasons, wishes to put a fictitious name 
to a manuscript, he usually may do so with 
complete ethical and legal sanction, and without 
any formality whatever. Roger Sherman Hoar 
writes on legal aspects of the subject on another 
page. 

The human interest of pen-names is great, 
but of more significance to writers is their prac- 
tical use. Hardly a professional writer, an A. & 
J. survey shows, but at times uses a pen-name. 
Only rarely does a pen-name reflect whim and 
nothing else. In numerous situations, it con- 
tributes importantly to literary success. Often it 
is a necessity. Good advice to any writer is— 
get yourself a pen-name, when it will help. 

We present a summary of purposes for 
which writers use pen-names. 

1. To substitute for one’s own name, objec- 
tionable in one or more ways, another which 
has euphony and which, to the extent it stirs 
the reader or arouses expectations, is help rather 
than hindrance. As a casual examination of any 
telephone directory page will show, some names 
are very good for authorship, others only fair, 
many very poor. In a parallel situation, actors 
for generations have adopted stage names as a 
matter of course. 

The writer may get his new name by per- 
forming a variety of face-lifting operations on 
the old one; or by taking something com- 
pletely new. 

2. To shield others—as well as the writer— 
in the literary exploitation of material from real 


GET YOURSELF A 


Co-publisher of Tur AUTHOR & JouUR- 
NALIST, Mr. Bartlett is the author of 
business books published by MHarper’s, 
and of much other non-fiction. He uses 
one pen-name extensively, several others 
on occasion. 


life. For example, there is a certain woman 
writer who does hospital stories for one of the 
slicks. Several of her family, as well as her hus- 
band, are doctors. She sensibly uses a pen- 
name. 

3. To free the creative faculties. A character 
pen-name may help to induce a favorable writ- 
ing mood. Composing under their own names, 
some men and women are never able to correct 
a stiff, limited, self-conscious style. 

4. In collaboration, to cover two persons 
(perhaps more). Allan Dwight, popular juve- 
nile writer of the MacMillan list, is the pen- 
name of Turney Allan Taylor and Lois Dwight 
Cole Taylor. Clark McMeekin, whose “Show 
Me A Land” was published by D. Appleton- 
Century last spring, is Dorothy Park Clark and 
Isabelle McLennan McMeekin. 

5. To conceal the writer's sex. Esquire natu- 
rally has a prejudice against women writers. 
But who believes that women do not often 
write for it? Women write under pen-names 
for The American Boy. Because men would not 
admit a woman could write red-blooded range 
fiction, Bertha Muzzey Sinclair and Little, 


Mitre. 


Winn 


“Some writer wants us to send a man over to 
help him solve a murder mystery he has written.” 
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Brown & Co. agreed to use B. M. Bower for 
her books. There are men who write very sen- 
timental love fiction under feminine pen-names. 

6. To suggest authenticity in a special way. 
Titles are much used — Captain, Lieutenant, 
Count, Professor, Inspector; Turkish, Japanese, 
German, other foreign names, are devices. Dale 
Warren, of the Houghton-Miffln publicity de- 
partment, gives us an interesting application of 
the general principle. Elizabeth Custer Nearing 
writes about a crack Manhattan ‘“‘dick,’’ Andy 
McVeigh (‘Streamlined Murder,” other 
books). She tells the stories as Andy's wife, 
and uses the pen-name, Sue McVeigh. 

7. To protect a name, real or assumed, for 
which @ specialized literary reputation has been 
built. Example—J. J. Connington, author of 
best-selling mystery stories, is Prof. A. W. 
Stewart, the distinguished scientist of Queens 
University, Belfast, famous for his recognition 
of the existence of isobaric atoms, and the 
author of many scientific books. 

8. To escape the limitations of professional 
or business position, which make inadvisable, 
if they do not inhibit, use of one’s own name. 
College professors, government officials, doc- 
tors, ministers, editors, authors’ agents, often 
use pen-names. 

9. To help the writer who appears “washed 
up.” He has lost his principal markets, and 
suspects an editorial prejudice has come to sur- 
round his name. So he adopts a pen-name, 
changes his typewriter, gets a new address, and 
hopes his manuscripts will receive more 
friendly consideration. This isn’t the wholly 
fantastic enterprise it may sound. Editors will 
scoff, but professionals often find editors who 
will buy from them under one name but not 
under another. 

10. To conform to house policy. In the 
pulps, “The Spider,” “The Phantom,” “The 
Shadow,” are contract examples. House pen- 
names are numerous; department editors often 
write under them. An individual may leave, 
but the name stays on. 

11. To arouse and capitalize curiosity, the 
fact of pen-name being revealed. 

12. To permit greater production for a sin- 
gle magazine or field. Pulp writers often appear 
under as many as three or four names in a 
single issue, in half a dozen different pulps 
simultaneously. Frederick Faust, ‘Who,’ re- 
marked A. J. Gibney of Frank A. Munsey Co., 
“has probably written more pulp fiction than 
any other human being alive,” uses Max Brand, 
George Challis, John Frederick, and other pen- 
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names. Ed Bodin, author's agent, who himselt 
employs pen-names, says that at least twenty 
percent of names in the better pulps, many 
more in the others, are pseudonyms. 

13. To protect a writer in sale of his mate- 
rial to a low-rate market. We have not pre- 
sented our catalog of pen-name objectives in 
order of relative importance. If we had, this 
purpose and the one just preceding would have 
been close to the top. Few writers are able to 
sell all their production to first-class markets. 
When they sell at lower rates, they protect 
themselves by marketing their product under a 
different “brand.” If they do not, of their own 
volition, choose to adopt a pseudonym, their 
“best customer’’ may ask them to. 


€ 

Of course, the foregoing are not all the pur- 
poses for which writers use pen-names. Dane 
Gregory, who has written much for Detective 
Tales, Dime Mystery, and other pulps, is Or- 
mond Robbins, brother of W. Wayne Robbins, 
who writes for the same house. “It is our hunch 
they tossed a coin,” says Rogers Terrill, of 
Popular Publications. During the World War, 
writers discarded German names for good 
American ones. After marriage, many women 
retain their maiden names for literary use. 

The pen-name may determine whether it is 
possible to do a certain manuscript at all. It 
may actually be the decisive factor in the sale. 
“Under a pen-name, I can do better stuff,” says 
one wrter. ‘“With pen-names, my income is 
twice what it would otherwise be,’’ comments 
a second. 

Pen-names are confidential things. To one 
which becomes publicly known, there are a 
hundred or more which only the writer and 
his customers know—or the writer only knows. 
Most effective use generally, though not always, 
involves concealment. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


WRITING MAGAZINE FICTION, by Walter S. Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal), director, Courses in Profes- 
sional Writing, University of Oklahoma. Double- 
day Doran, $2.50. 


The author is widely known for more than a dozen 
books, and as the director of professional writing 
courses at the University of Oklahoma. Prof. Camp- 
bell’s students make a very high number of magazine 
sales, and it is not hard to understand why, reading 
this book. His approach is original, his treatment 
fresh. Work programs which conclude each chapter 
are a complete guide for self-training. THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST considers that “Writing Magazine 
Fiction” is one of the very best books on fiction 
craftsmanship and marketing that has been written. 
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A.S.C.A.P. 


WHENEVER I hear a person say, “I wouldn't 
write one of those trashy things for the world!” 
referring to the popular song, I say such a 
statement is just plain dern foolishness, if one 
has a gift for pops. I’ve written them, and 
even had a hit, but in the long run there’s a 
better future and more money in standards— 
if they’re good ones. 

What is a standard song? Who uses it? 
“The Rosary” is standard. And so are “Sylvia,” 
“A Perfect Day,” and “I Love Life.”” They are 
sung by the Nelson Eddys, and the Lawrence 
Tibbetts, the Gladys Swarthouts, and the 
Marion Andersons of the concert stage and by 
all the lesser singers who hope to be Eddys 
and Tibbetts and Swarthouts and Andersons. 

Where do they come from? How do the 
composers get them? Do they look through 
magazines until they find a poem and then set 
it to music? It has been done—a few times, but 
only a few times. There are outstanding poems 
like “Trees” and “The Victory Ball’ and “In 
Flanders Field’’ which have made superb con- 
cert numbers. But there are far more outstand- 
ing songs which, when you try to read them as 
poems and without their settings, are very bad 
poetry. They were intended to be songs, to be 
understood in a single hearing, and to appeal, 
not to the intellect, but to the emotions. And 
there are many ASCAP members whose lives 
have been given over to creating these songs. 

To be a writer of popular songs, one need 
not be a literary person; but, the better writer 
you are, the better chance you have to be a 
writer of standard songs. You should know 
poetic rules, if only to break them. You should 
have a perfect sense of rhythm and sound 
effects. Keep your sonnets for the magazines. 
They set tediously. The ideal is the lyric. 

Subject is all-important. The old appeals of 
memory and parting, mother and home, babies 
and gardens and the sea, longing and love, are 
still sure-fire. And the greatest of these is love. 

Strive for simplicity and dignity, beauty and 
emotion, and most important of all, for origi- 
nality in presentation. When Clement Wood 
wrote “De Glory Road,” he was only telling 


TIN PAN ALLEY’S 
OTHER CHILDREN 


... By ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE, 


The author has written standard, produc- 
tion, and popular songs with most of 
America’s and some of England’s leading 
composers. She prepared this article for 
A. & J. on condition that she would not 
be asked to reply to letters or supply 
names of composers. 


the black man’s idea of death. That had been 
done before. It was the way in which Wood 
presented it that made his song one to thrill 
listeners. 

Standard songs are divided only by type— 
the art song, the high-class ballad, the simple 
ballad, the encore, and the octavo or chorus. 
And a good one is always in season. 

If you've studied music, all the better. Then 
you will keep the composer’s point of view in 
mind when you write. And if you’ve had voice 
training, you'll know enough to avoid the sibi- 
lants and the pinched E sounds that singers 
fear. 

When, at last, your song is ready to be 
marketed, don’t send it to a writer of popular 
music or to a publisher, but to a composer. 
Secure from a music teacher names of standard 
song writers, or copy down names of publishers 
from standard music on display at a music 
store, and write for their catalogs. Then be 
sure you don’t send a ballad to a man who is 
famous for high-class art songs, or vice versa. 
Above all, don’t pay money to anyone to get 
your song published. 

If the composer offers you ten dollars for 
your lyric, take it! Remember, it is he who 
must set the poem to music; it is he who must 
go to New York to market the song, paying 
taxi fares and train fares and long distance calls 
and registered mail fees. 

When you've a dozen songs to your credit, 
you'll be a member of ASCAP. Then how much 
money you make depends on just how good 
the songs are that you’ve written. For the song 
of the popular writer dies in a day; that of the 
standard writer may live forever. And if you 
write two or three songs that the world takes 
to its heart, financial security is yours for the 
rest of your life. 


The QUARTERLY HANDY MARKET LIST, 
A. and J. institution, will be a feature of the Septem- 
ber AUTHOR & JOURNALIST—with data of many 
tect gfe including new listings, prepared on the 

asis of intensive recent survey. 
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EQUIPMENT 


.. - By WILLARD D. MORGAN 


“WHAT type of camera shall I buy?” “What 
accessories will I need?” “How great an invest- 
ment in camera equipment is necessary?” “Will 
a miniature camera do the trick, or should I use 
a large camera?” These and many other ques- 
tions occur to the writer contemplating photo- 
journalism. He knows that he must not only 
be able to take pictures, but he must be able 
to take pictures that sell. 

The miniature camera has many supporters, 
and, in certain circumstances, it is ideal. How- 
ever, there is a definite trend toward use of the 
larger cameras up to the 4x5 Speed Graphic 
size. During the first year Life was published, 
there were ten staff photographers, six of whom 
used nothing but Contax or Leica cameras. 
Today all of Life’s photographers use the larger 
size cameras, including Rolleiflex, Ikoflex, 
Speed Graphic, and Linhof. Ideal solution, 
then, if the writer can afford it, is two cameras 
—a 35 mm. or other type of miniature camera, 
and one of the larger cameras ranging from 
24x34 up to 4x5 inches. 

In the 35 mm. film class, there are, to name 
a few, the Contax, Leica, and Kodak 35. The 
214x2Y4 twin lens reflex cameras such as Rol- 
leiflex and Ikoflex are becoming increasingly 
popular among publication photographers. If 
only one camera in the smaller negative size 
were to be selected, this would be a good 
choice. With such a camera, the writer- 
photographer would be assured of negatives of 
fine quality for practically any picture assign- 
ment. 


Heading the list of larger cameras is the 
Speed Graphic, with Graflex and Linhof cam- 
eras probably next in popularity among maga- 
zine photographers. 

The Kodak Recomar type of camera is also 
being used to some extent in this field. This 
camera comes in 2144x314 and 314x4]l4, sizes. 
Similar cameras are the Zeiss Maximar and 
Ihagee Duplex. 

A good camera can be used for years. It is 
a real investment and does not have the rapid 
depreciation found in the average automobile. 
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THE WRITER'S CAMERA 


Author of many books and articles on 
photography, Mr. Morgan is now editing. 
for the National Educational Alliance, 
“The American Encyclopedia of Photog 
raphy.’’ 


For this reason, it is advisable to purchase the 
best outfit that can be afforded. If new equip- 
ment is too expensive, look over used equip- 
ment at a reliable photographic dealer, who 
will guarantee your purchase. 

Once the camera has been bought, accessories 
must be considered. Here is where the novice 
must restrain himself lest he go gadget-crazy. 
He must differentiate between the essential 
accessories and those aimed mostly at his 
pocketbook. 

Among the essentials are a_photo-electric 
exposure meter, tripod, rangefinder and speed- 
flash outfit. Later, a wide angle or long focus 
lens may be added. 

The lens-coupled rangefinder and speed- 
flash synchronizer have been two important de- 
velopments in recent years. With a Recomar or 
Speed Graphic type camera, a Kalart lens- 
coupled rangefinder should be included. Such 
a rangefinder assures quick and accurate focus- 
ing at all times. 

In speedflash equipment there is wide choice 
between an all-electric synchronizer or a syn- 
chronizer of the mechanical type. The first in- 
cludes the Jacobson synchronizer and the Abbey 
flashgun. A good mechanical type of synchon- 
izer is the Kalart Master Micromatic Speed 
Flash. There is also the Kalart Sistogun which 
can be attached to the focal plane shutter of 
the Speed Graphic camera. This synchronizer 
permits the making of high speed photographs 
at about 1/1000 of a second. 

At least one extension flash, which will per- 
mit side lighting when required, should be 
included, when purchasing the flash synchron- 
izer. 

Sooner or later every camera-journalist will 
decide to develop and print his own pictures. 
This is really one of the important links in 
maintaining good quality work. For years Al- 
fred Eisenstaedt, Life staff photographer, in- 
sisted on doing his own developing and en- 
larging. In this way, he was able to maintain 
uniformity in all his pictures. Unessential parts 
were left out, while impestant points were 
accentuated. 
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Developing and printing are easy to learn. 
First essential is a good enlarger which will 
accommodate your particular negative size. The 
new Kodak Precision enlarger comes with two 
enlarging heads, one taking all negatives up to 
2144x3¥, inches in size, the other, negatives up 
to 4x5 inches in size. 

One or two developing tanks will be essen- 
tial for handling roll film and cut film. (Avoid 
using film packs if possible. If they don’t leak 
light, they may jam and cause trouble.) Other 
essentials of the photographic darkroom include 
safelight, developing trays, time clock, photo- 
graphic paper, etc. From a local photo dealer 
or from a good book on photography, all infor- 
mation about constructing the darkroom can be 
secured. 

Summarizing—the photo journalist, purchas- 
ing his camera and accessories, must have these 
editorial requirements in mind: 

1. All photographs should be enlarged to at 
least 4x5 inches—many publications insist on 
8x10 inches—and must be printed on glossy 
paper. A poor camera with a poor lens may be 
the means of producing fuzzy, unsharp nega- 
tives. Such pictures fall to pieces when en- 
larged. 

2. Pictures must have good sharp detail— 
that is, foreground and background must be in 
focus if the picture requires such treatment. 
For this purpose, a good anastigmat lens is 


GOOD TITLES FOR YOUR STORIES 


F THE first page of a story is the most important 

one, then certainly the title is the most important 
line of the first page. It’s your introduction—your 
first device for catching the reader’s (and editor's!) 
interest. If your story is worth the writing, it merits 
an interesting and appropriate title. 

Let’s say you have finished a story and can’t think 
what to name it. Here’s a trick which works for me, 
and ought to work for you. 

Play editor yourself, and write a blurb for your 
story—a line or two describing your plot. Let's say 
it’s a mystery thriller. You write: ‘The house was 
his haven until the night he stumbled upon its sin- 
ister secret.” What have you here? “Sinister 
House.” But sinister houses are usually overworked 
in the terror magazines. 

“No Haven Here.” That doesn’t sound like a 
mystery. You try again. “By day, the house was 
his haven. By night, it was the haunt of creeping 
things and skeletons that stalked the halls at mid- 
night.” Here you have “Haunt of Creeping Things.” 
But that’s vague, and besides it has no rhythm. 


“Skeletons . . . midnight . . ."’ There you have it! 
Walk at Midnight.” A terror-title that 
ts. 


Or let's say you're trying to name a love story. 


necessary equipment. 

3. Pictures must not be blurred. To avoid 
blur in time exposures, camera should be placed 
on tripod or other firm support. 

4, Pictures must have good lighting. Ad- 
verse lighting conditions require flash photog- 
raphy. 

5. Pictures to tell the essential points of a 
story must often have a face or figure fill the 
whole picture frame. This may call for use of 
long focus lenses. 

6. Uniformity and quality must be assured. 
The photo electric exposure meter becomes a 
necessity. It is important to select a camera 
which has reliable shutter speeds. 


And now, what of cost? 

Don’t try to get by with cheap equipment. 
True, amateur snap-shooters have occasionally 
made spectacular photos with $6 Kodaks; but 
the steady producer of good pictures must have 
adequate equipment. For a while you may be 
able to get by with $25 worth of used equip- 
ment, but if you are really serious, set aside at 
least $200 for your camera, enlarger and neces- 
sary miscellaneous accessories. 

When you have an outfit which gets pictures 
with the least mechanical effort and at the same 
time produces negatives of top quality, you will 
find new thrills in photo journalism. 


By CLYDE R. BULLA 


You write: “Moonlight meant nothing to the man 
from Traynor’s office, and it was all her fault that 
she loved him.” There you have “The Man from 
Traynor’s Office” and “It Was All Her Fault.’ Both 
pretty weak, you're afraid. Trying again: “It was a 
pity she loved him. He was so much a part of 
Traynor’s office that now his blood was fountain-pen 
ink and he had a time-clock for a heart.” And there 
is your title, without a struggle, “A Clock for a 
Heart.” 

Try writing a few lines describing the plot of your 
next hard-to-name story. If a good title doesn’t soon 
appear, go back over the manuscript very carefully. 
It isn’t a happy thought, but it’s just possible that 
your story Aasn’t a plot! 


Best sellers in the field of writing craftsmanship 
are Jack Woodford’s “Trial and Error” and “Plotting 
—How to Have a Brain Child.” In his pungent, en- 
tertaining style, Mr. Woodford will contribute to the 
September AUTHOR & JOURNALIST a last word 
on plots—an article to end all articles on the subject. 
He calls it, “Plot Plop.” It is sure to be widely 
talked about and quoted. 
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THOUGH I had long had 
an itch to write, I did not 
scratch the itch until two 
years ago. In these two 
years I have written 200,- 
000 words, of which 90,- 
000 have been sold and 
published, including two 
articles and a short story 
to two national publica- 
tions. 

I was driving a laundry truck during the day, 
- and making extra money playing with a dance 
orchestra at night. I sought a way to get a 
start at writing, however humble, but with pay. 

Carefully I looked through my hometown 
papers. There were two columns written 
locally; the others were syndicated stuff. I 
reasoned that if I could hit upon a subject not 
covered locally, and one which might appeal to 
a reasonable number of readers, I'd have a 
good chance of selling it, provided it was pre- 
sented interestingly enough. 

There was not a column on music—and I 
had been a professional musician for fifteen 
years. Plainly it was my move. Having se- 
lected my subject, I pondered a title—one that 
would be apt, provocative, and short. Finally, 
I settled on “Musical Capers,” which due to 
the town’s name (Cape Girardeau) was a 
play on words. Since I planned to inject a 
little humor into my ink-child, the title seemed 
very appropriate. 

Next problem was to make the editor buy 
my literary creation. The thought occurred: 
“Do him a service!” So I ascertained sub- 
scription rates, went out and in a few hours 
sold fourteen subscriptions. 

I then wrote a sample column. I included 
news of musical organizations, local, of course, 
such as church quartettes, dance orchestras, 
musicales, etc.; and between news items I in- 
serted a wisecrack or a musical oddity clipped 
from various sources, and re-worded to fit. 
This gave the column variety. I ended the 
column with an invitation to readers to submit 
questions pertaining to music and its technique, 
stating that answers would appear in the next 
issue under “Notes From the Music-Box.” 


Earl Limbaugh 
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“MUSICAL CAPERS" 
OPENED THE DOOR 


. . . By EARL LIMBAUGH, Missouri 


I had the whole mess typed—I did not own 
a typemill then—and with shaking knees, called 
on His Nibs. 

He read my masterpiece, then asked me to 
estimate the number of his readers interested 
in music. I made a quick guess, and was 
greatly pleased when he put the figure way 
above my number. He was not over friendly, 
but he had not thrown me out. So while he 
was “in the mood,” I handed him the list of 
subscribers and the money they had paid me, 
saying, “And here’s something to prove my sin- 
cerity. I really want to help. I’ve put a lot of 
thought into this.” 

A few days later he phoned me to come to 
the office. I went in a hurry. In due time the 
question of pay intruded. I asked for space 
rates—ten cents an inch. He offered me five. 
I accepted. 

And I have never regretted it. I wrote the 
column for fifteen months. Occasionally I 
spun a news yarn, even if it would fill only two 
or three inches. (Ten or fifteen cents for me.) 
I wrote one feature totaling 4,000 words and 


GIROD 


“Hello, Joe—sold any stories lately?” 
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got five dollars for it. But I didn’t kick, for I 
was learning to do a regular stint at my type- 
writer; I was learning to get and hold reader 
interest; I was increasing my vocabulary; I was 
gaining facility in the handling of words. 


When I started to write the column it took 
me several hours to write my thousand words. 
A year later I could do it in two hours, includ- 
ing the gathering of the material. 


I earned with my typewriter that year ap- 
proximately $100; equal to the amount a 
novelette or two or three pulp sales would 
bring. And few raw tyros sell that much fic- 
tion their first year. 


So, I say, “Don’t overlook your hometown 
papers. There’s nothing to lose. And much to 
gain.” 


STORIES HANDED DOWN 
IN THE FAMILY 
By Mildred G. Durbin, Ohio 


OUR family, like many families that have lived in 
one locality for three or four generations, has a fund 
of stories handed down from pioneer ancestors. One 
day the thought came to me that with the passing of 
the generation to which I belong, these stories would 
be lost to my nieces. Some one should put them into 
typewriting. It was, I felt, my duty. 

With this motive, I divided the anecdotes into three 
classes. One group, under the title, “Two Deer with 
One Shot,” was composed of stories of prowess and 
adventure in hunting. A man to whom I related 
them said, ‘Those are interesting; they should be 
published.” I had always thought I would like to 
write, so I needed little urging. I mailed my first 
manuscript—about 600 words—to Huwnter-Trader- 
Trapper. It was accepted immediately. 


Interest in family stories led me into the field of 
historical research. My easy success was followed 
by articles on many subjects—the writing and selling 
of which were for the most part not easy. 


I broke into print in order to preserve pioneer 
stories of the family for posterity, but so far as I 
know, my nieces, who represent posterity in our 
family, have never read any of them! 


More BREAKING INTO PRINT experience will 
be published ia the September AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
out August 20. 
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Photography Handbook and Good Photography, 
1501 Broadway, New York, wants articles, long and 
short, on practical photographic subjects of the na- 
ture of “things to do with the camera’; also, tech- 
nical articles on dark room technique, studio tricks, 
etc. States Stanley Gerstin, editor, “We can use 
unique kinks designed to make the photographer's 
life easier and happier; also, we are interested in 
suggestions for articles on the ‘artistic’ side of pho- 
tography. All contributions must be accompanied by 
photographic illustrations.” 


Motor Boat, 63 Beekman St., New York, is a very 
limited market for the average author. Gerald C. 
White, editor, says, “Our material must be written 
by expert boat owners or by naval architects.” 


RADIO CORNER 


Conducted by WILLIAM L. KING 


Now if radio only had a few more like Richard 
Connor! 

But let David L. Provost tell about it as he did in 
a letter to the Radio Corner, the letter here con- 
densed somewhat. He prefaced his report with a 
paragraph from Beatrice Henshaw’s article, “Radio 
Life Goes Backstage,’ in the April 7th issue of 
Radio Life. 

“Every day in these United States, swenty million 
words are broadcast by radio. And somebody has 
written every one of these words, for with the excep- 
tion of certain ad lib and quiz shows, every word 
spoken on the air is prepared and written out in 
advance. . . . Is it any wonder that anyone who can 
wield a pen or typewriter is longing to cash in on 
the writing bonanza that is radio? . . . High schools, 
colleges and adult education centers are adding radio 
writing classes; the stations are deluged with requests 
for information on how to write for radio and a 
whole new classification of textbooks on the subject 
has been published.” 

The Corner’s correspondent then continues: 

“I don’t know how true this is for the rest of the 
country, but it’s no exaggeration for the West Coast. 
In southern California the Adult Education Division 
of the Redondo Union High School, attended by citi- 
zens from the cities of Redondo Beach, Manhattan 
Beach, and Hermosa Beach, has been at it for two 
months. The instructor, Richard Connor, believes 
that not only must a writer learn to write, but that 
he must also get the feel of the microphone. A 
writer trying to sell a script to any of the 26 smaller 
stations (excluding the big net-works) in Southern 
California will stand a better chance if he learns the 
limitations of radio and is able to step in if necessary. 

“In these two months, the class has had six mu- 
sical programs broadcast over KMPC, one-half hour 
each, the announcers being chosen from other stu- 
dents. Each of us had to write short announcements 
to introduce musical numbers to be sung, and the 
best were broadcast by the best available announcers 
among the students. Nor is that true only in Re- 
dondo Beach. Inglewood has a similar group broad- 
casting over KFWB, and Long Beach another that 
goes on the air over KFOX.” 

A subsequent letter keeps us abreast of the devel- 
opments out there in California with the information 
that they have now put on five dramas and the first 
two episodes of a serial comedy, produced by and 
cast from members of the class. Most interesting of 
all, they have started developing plans to establish a 
short-wave, non-commercial station to serve the dis- 
trict. The ground for the station has been donated 
by the Chamber of Commerce, and the raising of 
money is being assisted by the local outlets of NBC 
and CBS, furnishing talent for benefit performances. 

If instructors, students, and those who reap the 
monetary benefits from radio broadcasting, were all as 
cooperative as they are in California, it would con- 
tribute much to the advancement of an Art that is 
more closely associated with the homes of America 
than any other Art has ever been previously. 


Mr. King will be glad to answer questions 
concerned with radio technique and mar- 
kets. Address him in care of 

AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Box 600, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
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XXII—CHARACTER VISUALIZA- 
TION 


We have spoken of description as the art of making 
scenes and objects vivid to the reader. People are 
objects, afid therefore subject to description. Why, 
then, apply the word characterization to the art of 
making people vivid? 

Evidently it is because characterization implies some- 
thing more than description. The word itself indicates 
the nature of this “something more.’’ Characterization 
is the process that makes us aware of the inner natures 
of people—their personal traits, likes and dislikes, 
foibles, desires, weaknesses, and even less tangible 
attributes. Description relates to surface appearance; 
characterization probes beneath. Frequently animals, 
and even inanimate objects, are endowed with per- 
sonality and made vivid through characterization rather 
than description. 

The simplest method of describing an object is to 
list outstanding physical details concerning it, thus: 

It was a round object, about one foot in diameter, 
with an outer covering of brown leather, so light in 
weight and resilient that it obviously must be inflated 

with air. 

Reading this, any one would have a fairly clear 
picture of the object. The word “basketball’’ un- 
doubtedly would occur to most readers. The descrip- 
tion is adequate, because it creates a picture. 

True, the author has been advised against employ- 
ing a catalogue of details; however, this is not so 
much because the catalogue method fails to describe 
adequately as because it is stodgy, and because similar 
results can be obtained more effectively by the use of 
deft suggestions. In this case, the simplest form of 
description best illustrates our point. 

Now let us attempt a character description by simi- 
lar means. 

He was benign, intellectual, spoke three languages, 
understood the basic principles of physics and chemis- 
try, voted the Republican ticket, loved his wife and 
dition, disliked rainy weather, enjoyed sleeping late 
On Sunday mornings, and worried a good deal about 
his health. 


The basketball descriptive details integrated into 
something definite. These details, it seems hardly 
necessary to point out, fail to add up to a personality. 
We have not made the man live. 

Somehow, in order to accomplish that purpose, we 
will have to do more than enumerate the man’s traits. 
- find out what this “more” is, suppose we turn to 
ife. 

How do we learn to know anyone in real life? The 
answer, of course, is that we observe the person in 
action. We know that a certain man is kind-hearted 
because on one occasion we see him slip a coin to a 
begger; on another he stops and pats a dog on the 
head; on another he comforts a crying child; on an- 
other he expresses sympathy for an unfortunate family. 
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available in book form under the title, ‘‘The Technique of Salable Fiction.’’ 
fundamentals of fiction technique from a standpoint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 
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This series, by the founder of The Author & Journalist, began in the September, 1938, issue. The first twelve lessons are now 


($1. 60 postpaid). The purpose is to discuss 


These acts (if not otherwise contradicted) add up to 
a general impression of kindliness, which is supple- 
mented by facial expressions, tones of voice, and other 
items of conduct. 

This gives us our clue to the principle which differ- 
entiates description from characterization. We may 
say that, in the main, description is accomplished by 
telling what things are; characterization is accom- 
plished by telling what they do. 

There is inevitably a great deal of overlapping. 
Characterization includes everything that description 
can offer. If we neglect to mention that our kind- 
hearted man is tall and stoop-shouldered, we have 
omitted a detail which is vitally necessary for clear 
visualization of the man. But the stoop-shouldered 
man is brought to life through action. 

The action need not always be reported in detail. 
It may be implied. An artist suggests characteristics 
by painting the subject in a position which indicates 
that he is doing something—for example, patting a 
dog on the head. We say that such a picture “tells 
a story.” It not only suggests a fully developed inci- 
dent, but reveals the characteristics of the person in- 
volved. 

Even further than this, the artist may suggest char- 
acter vividly by drawing lines in a subject’s face which 
indicate sorrow, confidence, disillusionment, joy, suf- 
fering, or the like. Does this contradict our assertion 
that character is revealed through action? No; because 
in such instances the action is implied. 

We look at the furrows in a field and say, “That 
field has been plowed.” Experience tells us that such 
furrows are produced only by plowing, and we visua- 
lize the action which created them. Similar memories 
tell us that certain expressions, certain arrangements 
of lines in a face, certain scars or disfigurements, were 
produced by definite experiences in the past. We look 
at a man, or his portrait, and reflect, ‘That man has 
lived a hard life.” Mentally we vision him going 
through the hardships and toilsome experiences that 
inevitably produce such a countenance. 

In doing this, of course, we are instinctively apply- 
ing Our memories and experiences. We may say of 
a girl, on meeting her for the first time, “She has a 
sweet expression.’”” What we mean is that her features 
have characteristics similar to those we have observed 
among people of sweet disposition. 

From the actions of people around us, we learn to 
know their characteristics. We associate the charac- 
teristics with accompanying facial expressions and thus 
make logical deductions about strangers on whose faces 
we note similar expressions. 

Thus, either directly or indirectly, character is re- 
vealed to us through what people do. We may not 
witness the action in all cases, but if it is implied 
through the stamp it has left on the appearance of a 
person, we visualize it nevertheless. 


Very definitely this includes dialogue—for people 
reveal themselves most of all through what they say 
and the way they say it. 
think. 


Also, it includes what they 
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For a fully rounded picture, all or’ most of the 
methods here indicated may be employed in combina- 
tion. The reader should be given opportunity to 
visualize the character externally through descriptive 
details, to see him in action, to hear him talk, to note 
the lines or contours of form or feature which imply 
what has happened to him in the past, and (when the 
viewpoint permits it) to follow his thoughts. 


When we have followed the character through a 
series of activities—which may include all of the above 
—we should feel an acquaintanceship with that person 
corresponding to the acquaintanceship resulting from 
association with people in real life. 


A word of caution here. In real life, if the things 
a person does and says are designed merely to show 
him off—to make others regard him as a kind-hearted, 
sinister, noble, or other type of individual—a sense 
of artificiality results. Instinctively, we distrust the 
sincerity of a man who is trying to appear what he 
is not. Even the best actors have to study and rehearse 
for long periods in order to make their assumed char- 
acters seem natural. Something analogous to this 
artificiality is the consequence when the author is too 
conscious of devices for attaining his effects. 


If, for example, the author is constantly thinking, 
“Right here I must have the villain do something that 
reveals his cruel nature,” or ‘“Now is the time for the 
heroine to say something sweet and unaffected,” the 
result is likely to be forced. 


It is decidedly better for the author to make sure 
that a well-rounded mental picture of the character 
exists in his own mind, and to let the revealing hints 
disclose themselves incidentally in the way the char- 
acter reacts to events which may arise. If, in real 
life, the heroine actually is sweet and unaffected, she 
will reveal these attributes whether she is behind a 
bargain counter in a department store or attending a 
fashionable soiree. She will reveal the same qualities 
in a story, if the author has clearly visioned her as 
that type of girl. 


TYPE WRITERS 
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“I want a teeny-weeny one for writing short- 
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Naturally, it is not often that the author’s creative 
process can be wholly instinctive. His conscious part, 
however, should be principally that of a sharp-eyed 
observer, reporting tell-tale details; noting acts and 
remarks that are significant and revealing as to charac- 
ter; omitting as far as possible those that lack sig- 
nificance. 

This brings us to perhaps the most important of 
all keys to effective characterization—the key of selec- 
tion. Our next month’s lesson will elaborate on this 
phase. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Look through a collection of famous paintings, 
or other pictures, studying each with special reference 
to its story-telling features. Write down all the deduc- 
tions you can make as to the characteristics of the per- 
sons involved, and their past lives, as hinted by the 
artist. Reduce some of these paintings to word pic- 
tures, in which you suggest, through deft mention of 
significant details, all that the artist implied. 


2. Search for examples of character description in 
published stories. Underline, or copy down, all the 
especially revealing items—whether they occur in di- 
rect description, action, dialogue, thought, or manner. 
When physical description is used, do you find 
examples which imply significant past action? (An 
example would be a scar—suggesting that the person 
involved was wounded in a duel. Another example 
would be excessively stooped shoulders—suggesting 
that the person had worked long hours over a bench.) 
What method of character revelation do you find most 
generally employed—description, action, dialogue, or 
some other? 

3. Decide upon a character—perhaps some one you 
know—and describe him or her as vividly as you can, 
using straight description. Next, reveal the characteris- 
tics of the same person through action, then through 
dialogue, and finally through a combination of all 
methods. Which of the methods do you find easiest 
to handle, and which produces the most satisfying, 
the more vivid picture? 


Inspiration, 1133 Broadway, New York, is not 
buying until fall, reports H. G. Lieberman, editor. 
Future, 134 No. La Salle St., Chicago, is no longer 
interested in cartoons and cartoon ideas. Felix B. 
Spreyckmans is editor. 


Popular Aviation, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Uses photo-illustrated articles on aviation as a hobby, 
to 2500, and photos of individuals connected with 
aviation, having unusual hobbies. Max Karant, Mng. 
Ed. 1c-2c, photos $3. 


Sew —A comprehensive personal criticism service for 
authors eager to learn and willing to work. 
JOSEPH B. ROBERTS 


Author and Critic 


Invites you to investigate his different service TODAY! Complete 
criticism, suggested revisions, personal advice, and market outlines 
are a few of the many advantages offered. ($1.00 per manuscript 
under 5,000 words—plus return postage) 

GASTONIA, N. C. 


Box 533 (Dept. A. J.) 


PLOTS THAT WIN 


Writers! Build your stories around plots that are fresh, 
original, exciting, different! Our plots are all so com- 
plete, so fully written out, they will help you every inch 
of the way, in writing your story. Glamorous love tales; 
thrilling adventure yarns; fascinating confession stories; 
detective; western. We have new and timely plots for 
them all, at the one low price of two dollars each. 


NAILL WRITERS’ SERVICE, Box 76, Edgerton, Missouri 
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LATE NEW YORK MARKET NEWS 
By A. & J.’s New York Reporter 


Beatrice Lubitz of Fawcett’s True Confessions will 
consider longer confession stories in two lengths only, 
12,000 words and 24,000 words; nothing between .. . 
Phyllis Moir, of Current History-Forum, 366 Madison 
Ave., is looking for articles of the Readers Digest type. 

Olin Clark, fiction editor of Liberty, needs mystery 
serials, full length, says his shop is wide open for 
short stories with a punch . . . Plausibility is essen- 
tial in Collier's fiction; Virginia Bird says too many 
stories are “too contrived” to be convincing. 

Certified Detective Cases, 122 E. 42nd St., pays $50 
for stories, $1 each for photographs used . . . On pub- 
lication . . . Likes a strong element of mystery, but 
will consider all good stories . . . 3000 to 7000 words. 

Jane Littell, of the love magazines issued by Popular 
Publications, is willing to consider love stories which 
may not have made the grade on the first submission, 
provided the writer will state the story is submitted 
for possible revision and she is willing to accept a 
lower rate (not, however, under 1c). 

Daisy Bacon, of Street & Smith, says, “I don’t take 
kindly to love short stories over 6500 words.” 

Albert Benjamin, of American Magazine, makes it 
clear that this office requires its mysteries to be 25,000 
words or under, will not consider mystery novels. 

Uncertainties of war and national defense are re- 
flected in the cautious attitude of various slick editors. 
There is a disposition on the part of advertisers not 
to contract for long-time space, a consideration which 
makes publishers and editors economical. Several slick 
editors have contacted pulp agents asking for material 
from leading pulp writers. Professional pulp writers 
should gamble time on some slick stories, for the time 


is ripe. 


Don C. Sharkey, acting editor, Young Catholic 
Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio, writes that 
the word “slow” should no longer appear after re- 
quirements of this publication. Mr. Sharkey states 
that ever since he became acting editor last October 
15, all manuscripts have been returned within two 
weeks, many of them within one week. He is very 
anxious to get good fiction, and to inject “new blood” 
into his publication. To this end, he knows that 
prompt reports are absolutely necessary—and he 
vromises them. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, 
Ohio, edited by James Pflaum, for intermediate grades, 
promises prompt reports on all material in the future. 

Ideas on Dollars, 1727 Lee St., Evanston, IIl., is 
in need of short articles, 750 to 1000 words, on mak- 
ing money in spare time in almost any line. Writes 
A. C. Gutzmer: “Like all little magazines, we can’t 
pay much—$3 per article is standard. However, we'll 
pay the same for the bare idea, rewriting it into 
finished form ourselves, if need be. Reports will be 
made within 10 days.” 

The Munsey Publications, 
York, recently informed a contributor: 


280 Broadway, New 
“We are not 


buying any material for Cavalier Classics at present. 
Try us again in three or four months.” 
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The Sunday Companion, formerly at 261 Broadway, 
New York, is now located at 320 Broadway. M. A. 
Daily no longer edits. 

The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn., has 
been reported by several as failing to reply to letters 
concerning poems submitted, with return postage en- 
closed. 

Forward, 910 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
pays % cent a word, $2 to $5 each for photos, for 
illustrated hobby articles not exceeding 1,000 words, 
in which high school and college age boys and girls 
might be interested. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 225 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, pays one-half on publication, 
one-half on acceptance, at unstated rates, for full book- 
length manuscripts of all types, provided the interest 
is Jewish. Dr. Solomon Grayzel is editor. 

Donley Lukens, successor, Lukens & Pattison, 
photographers’, artists’ and authors’ agent, P. O. Box 
731, New Haven, Conn., is accepting no new accounts 
from authors or photographers at this time. Mr. 
Lukens promises to notify us of any change in needs. 


The Coast, 130 Bush St., San Francisco, has dis- 
continued publication. 


Old-Time New England, 141 Cambridge St., Bos- 
ton, gives additional information concerning its re- 
quirements and payment policies. Writes Wm. S. 
Appleton, editor: ‘The amount that we pay for 
articles is so small as to be practically negligible, 
ranging from $5 to $15, with $10 as our favorite 
figure. Articles must deal mostly with New England 
antiquities, and every article should have a supply of 
illustrations.” 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, is 
buying no war fiction at the moment, according to 
Marie M. Meloney, editor. 


Friday, 114 E. 32nd St., New York, is discontinuing 
fiction at the conclusion of Upton Sinclair's novel, 
“World’s End,’ which is currently appearing in serial 
form, according to information received from D. S. 
Gillmor, president. 


The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebr., a monthly 
edited by Rev. Patrick O'Connor, is a magazine of 
Catholic missions in the countries of Eastern Asia. 
Most of the material used comes direct from abroad 
or is prepared by the editorial office. However, brief 
stories, not necessarily Oriental, and with authentic 
Catholic background, are needed. These should not 
be of the artificially ‘pious’ kind, but stories of life 
as lived by people who hold to the Apostles’ Creed in 
word and deed. Political articles on the Far Eastern 
situation are not acceptable; authentic travel and hu- 
man interest articles on China, Japan, etc., are. Pay- 
ment is made at the end of month following acceptance 
at about $15 for story or article. 


Film City Syndicate, 4110 Monroe St., Hollywood, 
Calif., reports that needs right now are limited to 
8x10 glossy photographs—semi-news, aviation, od- 
dities, prominent people, and girl photos, heads and 
full figures. Syndicate rates (50-50) are paid first 
of the month following publication. Press creden- 
tials will be furnished serious photographers on re- 
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ceipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope for applica- 
tion, and two references, according to Ara Elizabeth 
Loe, business manager. 

Jones Syndicate, \nc., 1512 Times Bldg., New 
York, pays on publication at unstated rates for fea- 
ture articles, news features, columns, cartoons and 
comic strips. 

Courier-Journal Syndicate, Times Bldg., Louisville, 
Ky., has been taken over by the Carlile Crutcher Syn- 
dicate, 300 W. Liberty St., Louisville, which con- 
siders first rights to serials and short stories, out- 
— feature articles, cartoons, etc., on percentage 

asis. 

Fan Fare, 351 California St., San Francisco, C. W. 
Anderson, editor, is a “family audience publication,” 
using articles of general interest, including outdoor 
sports, preferably illustrated, either with drawings or 
pictures, and suitable fiction running from 1500 to 
3000 words. 

Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco, reports no special needs right now, but is al- 
ways on the lookout for news of interesting new 
houses in the West; hobbycraft news; gardening, 
foods or travel ideas with a Western slant; Western 
personalities. ““We buy from Westerners only,’’ states 
Walter L. Doty. “Our theme is ‘What’s New in 
Western Living.’” 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Ill., wants action stories, with real, 
wholesome, up-to-date, unmarried characters in their 
early twenties. “One of the essential requirements 
for our stories,’ emphasizes Florence E. Palmer, man- 
aging editor, “is that they exert a character building 
influence on our readers by showing the right actions 
of young men and women in situations vital to the 
college-age young people for whom they are slanted. 
Stories should be 2500 words in length; serials, two 
to six chapters, 2500 words in each chapter. War, 
crime, labor dissension, smoking, dancing, the theater, 
are taboo. Articles should deal with vital, up-to-date 
information of value to the reader; usually most suc- 
cessful when presented with a human interest angle. 
Accounts may give the inside story of some new 
scientific discovery, behind-the-scenes description of 
some angle of industry or construction. Especially 
desired are accounts of the activities of young men 
and women in fields of Christian endeavor. Such 
features should be around 1000 words. Payment is 
made on acceptance.” 

The Canadian Messenger, 160 Wellesley Crescent, 
Toronto, Canada, wants 3000-word short stories, with 
a Catholic atmosphere, pointed without being preachy, 
and articles, 1000-2000 words, on topics of general 
interest from Catholic viewpoint. Rev. J. I. Bergin, 
S. J., editor, says, ‘““We like stories that are helpful 
to normal, intelligent readers.” 

The Diapason, 306 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, is 
so highly specialized, using only articles concerning 
organists and organs, that S. E. Grenstein, editor, be- 
lieves amateurs should not waste their time sub- 
mitting material. 

School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, Kansas, 
= be in the market for no further material until 
all. 

The Front Rank, Christian Board of Publication, 
St. Louis, obtains most of its articles and stories by 
solicitation, but does purchase some poetry. 

Farm Journal & Farmer's Wife, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, is, according to Arthur H. Jen- 
kins, editor, in need of no fiction at the moment, no 
verse, no photos, no general material not connected 
with agriculture. 

Junior Scholastic, 250 E. 43d, New York, is wholly 
staff written, according to Jack Lippert, editor. 

Storytime, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., will, 
according to Agnes Kennedy Holmes, editor, pur- 
chase very little before Sept. 1, 1940. 
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The Family Circle Magazine, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York, is overbought and not in the market 
for anything right now, reports. H. H. Evans, editor. 


Young America, 32 E. 57th St., New York, will 
probably want to see juvenile fiction (2,000 words) 
after August 1, informs Winthrop Brubaker, editor. 

Natural History, 77th St. and Central Park West, 
New York, pays 114 cents a word, including illus- 
trations, for authentic illustrated articles on natural 
science, exploration, and wild life, with strong popu- 
lar and educational interest. Photo series, with 
popular scientific significance, but nothing industrial 
or commercial, are also used, according to Edward 
Weyer, editor. 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York, Horace B. 
Brown, editor, needs current fact-detective stories, 
preferably by-lined by officials and with sex angle; 
cult stories, supernatural, adventure and crime. 
Stories must be adequately authenticated, with pic- 
tures to illustrate. Payment is made on acceptance, 
at 2 cents a word, $3 each for photos. Maximum for 
shorts is 5,000-6,000 words; for book-length stories, 
20,000. 


Monarch Publishing Co., formerly Atlanta. now 
Avondale Estates, Ga., writes that, because of the 
serious illness of M. C. Thomas, manuscript submis- 
sions are not desired. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says, ‘‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the 
quality mf your material the best I have found.’ 
S 9x12 and 25 91 


and eco 
0. 10 and 50 
West < of Rockies or Canada add 10% 
SPECIAL—500 3 or 4-line name, address stickers 25c post- 
paid in United States. Complete list of supplies on request, 


If interested in buying, selling or exchanging used Writ- 


Sox, 202 LEE E. GOOCH HeRnanvo, miss. 


Manuscripts Expertly Typed To 
Meet Editorial Requirements 
35c per thousand words. Book lengths, 25c M. 
words. Carbon, minor corrections included. 


Expert revision often secures acceptance; this service I 
ean also give. Collaboration by special arrangement. 


BERTHA M. FRIEND, 600 W. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT SALES OR 
SOFT SOAP? 


I'll set you right about commercial writing, and I'll help you sell 
if your stuff is or can be made salable. Proof that I can do this 
is the fact that I’ve sold books, articles, short shorts, serial material, 
and short stories for — and have made scores of sales for myself. 
Journalism grad., Ill., ten years agency experience. Reading 


fee: $1 for 1st 1, 000 Hg 25c 1,000 thereafter. 10% on sales made. 
JOHN KIERAN 


114 Chester Ave., DANVILLE, ILL. 


$350 Sales—$25 Fees 
$60 Sale—$4 Fee e $200Sales—$12 Fees 


Results like the above are why my help is increas- 
ingly in demand. I can still enroll a few more 
promising clients from month to month, but the time 
I can devote to coaching grows more and more lim- 
ited. If you have planned to work with me, start 
now, for I may be working at full quota if you 
delay, which means withdrawal of all offers, or a 
raise in price. Consideration reading of short 
stories, $1.00 each, for sale or “what can we do?” A 


stamp brings my folder. 
for my article en ( Richard Tooker 
P.O. Box 148, Dept. J 


for my article on 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


the subconscious in 
June A & J are still 
coming. If you haven’t 
read it, take the ad- 
vice of others and do! 
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The Union Signal, Evanston, Ill., is now paying 
only 1/3 cent a word on publication, for short stories 
and serials on value of total abstinence, also on peace. 


Physical Culture, 122 E. 42nd St., New York City, 
is interested in seeing some three-part serials on mar- 
riage problems. Ann Gurley is editor. 


Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
announce a new comic book, “Nickle Comics”’ An- 
other publication, “Five Cent Comics,” will follow. 


“I am so glad to know that my subscription is now 
in order until August, 1941,’’ wrote a British A. & J. 
subscriber. “I had a formidable correspondence with 
the Bank of England to get permission to use these 
few dollars!” It is pleasant to know that, even in 
war-times, the Bank of England recognizes THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST as a necessity. 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Agnes M. Reeve Glenn R. Webster 


Offers expert criticism and advice on 
stories, articles, plays, poetry, books. 


FOR AUGUST 
Take our SPECIAL OFFER covering criticism and 
individual instruction in writing technique on 30,000 
words of prose manuscript. Inquire now for terms. 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


STRICTLY PERSONALS! 


I am offering to a limited number of student 
writers a one year’s course of instruction in 
short story or play writing. It is my intention to 
devote my time personally to the advancement 
of such students to render them a friendly co- 
operative form of service, based on my twenty 
years of writing and selling short stories, books 
plays and motion picture scripts. Already this 
year nearly 150,000 copies of my detective mys- 
tery book “Death Takes a Dive” have been sold; 
my new text book on writing will soon be off the 
press; I am selling regularly and all students who 
are accepted for enrollment will receive the bene- 
fit of my selling contacts. 

If interested, write to me setting forth your 
qualifications. 


ERIC HEATH, 5855 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS from SCREEN SALES 


War brings an urgent quest for outstanding 
stories for all-American release. 

I want good originals, published novels, and 
professionally produced plays. Also, I am 
looking for book-length manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 


Send for my booklet TODAY 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. 6 
Established 1919 


The Author & Journalist 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


United Roofer, 53 W. 46th St., New York, James 
McCawley, editor, reports that need right now is for 
stories and photos of all types of roofing application 
during the stage of roof laying. Payment offered is 1 
cent a word, $1 for photos. Occasionally a photo of 
an individual connected with the roofing trade engaged 
in an unusual hobby is used. 


American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, uses many photos of commercial orchard 
scenes, close-ups of fruits, fruit farm cold storage 
packing houses (interior and exterior), etc., as well 
as fact articles pertaining to commercial fruit growing. 
E. A. Krause is associate editor. 

Jewelers Circular-Keystone, New York, has moved 
from 239 W. 39th St., to 100 E. 42nd St. 


Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York, is 
essentially a mews magazine, and the bulk of its 
material is sent in by regular correspondents and 
staff writers. 


Carpet Trade Review, 45 W. 45th St., New York, 
in returning an article on wall-to-wall floor covering, 
said, ‘““We are returning this because of the bad light 
in which it places almost every other type of floor 
covering. For your future guidance, please avoid 
comparisons—they are definitely against our policy.” 
This advice was given by David Cantor, editor. 


Hotel (> Restaurant News, 12 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass., reports “Thanks—no,” to a question- 
naire asking its editorial needs. The notation was 
signed by W. A. Davis, managing editor. 


The Restaurant Man, 1457 Broadway, New York, 
Francis J. Brady, editor, states: ‘““We are not in the 
market for any material whatsoever. It is all com- 
piled by our own staff. We are stating this now to 
save correspondents postage.” 


Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, offers 
no market for the freelance. Tom Yoe, assistant edi- 
tor, informs that most of the publication’s editorial 
material is written by men who actually manage town 
or country clubs, as management of clubs is a subject 
about which the layman knows little. He continues, 
“We work up our own material and have no editorial 
budget. Only rarely is a highly specialized article 
purchased.” 


Electrical Dealer, 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
is now following the commendable practice of pur- 
chasing only manuscripts certain to be used within a 
few months period. In returning manuscripts re- 
cently, W. S. Johannsen, managing editor, said, “I 
think that most freelance writers ignore facts and 
figures too much. For instance, (referring to story 
returned) I think a good comparison between the 
cost between gas and electric ranges and methods 
which might be used by some dealer selling electric 
ranges would be excellent copy. I think the freelance 
writer should dig down into the salesman’s story and 
get what he actually told the customer in dollars and 
cents language.” 


The Tourist Calendar, 714 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, quarterly, $1 per year, edited by Robert E. 
Neprud, has its summer issue already planned, and 
will start in a few weeks on the fall number. It will 
need articles of 1500 words on trips and places, filler 
items of 50-150 words, and appropriate verse of 8 
to 24 lines. One cent per word and up is offered for 
articles, 25c per line for verse, and $2 for photographs. 
The publication holds a travel letter contest in which 
$10 in prizes are offered. Mr. Neprud describes the 
publication as “a brand new North American quar- 
terly to interest the great American tourist.” 
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Bosworth 
other “slicks,” as well as such leading pulps as Argosy, etc. Last fall I made him tackle his first 
serial effort and it made a hit in Wild West Weekly. I kept after him for another, helped him with 
a sample instalment and outline which brought a go ahead from the Post editors. Then I helped him 
polish his first draft of it. And in June, I sent Mr. Bosworth a fancy four figured check. 


To New Writers: 


I will honestly appraise your work and recommend your 
salable scripts to editors who have been buying from me for 
years. If a manuscript is unsalable, I tell you why in full 
detail; if revision will make it salable, I explain how and for 
which specific market to rewrite. I analyze your abilities and 
suggest markets for which you should work. Until I sell 
$1,000 worth of your work, this professional guidance costs 
$1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5000; on 
scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words 
and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates on novels and 
novelets. 


New edition, ‘Practical Literary Help’’ and latest 
market letter on request 


And. Ylow—tis first serial is sold to 
The Saturday Evening Post 


When Allan R. Bosworth came to me in 1938 he was writing in spare time, selling 
short stories almost entirely to Wild West Weekly. In a few months I increased his 
market sufficiently to permit full time writing. I prodded him to try for the slicks; 
criticized and analyzed his efforts; in the February 1939 Author and Journalist, I 
announced his first short story sale to Colliers. Since then he has constantly been 
pushed ahead with other sales to This Week, Esquire, Saturday Evening Post and 


I have been developing new and partially arrived writers into big-time professionals for 18 
years. If you have talent and wish to increase your sales, to open new and better markets, to grad- 
uate from pulps to slicks, or even to make your first sale, I can also help you. 


To Selling Writers: 


15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you have sol 
$500 worth within the last year. I'll grant you a B0e% : 
on fees applicable to new writers. 


August Lenniger 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, is now being edited by H. Smith, who re- 
places M. G. Konkel. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder has moved its business and 
editorial offices from 239 West 39th St., New York, 
to 100 E. 42nd St. 

D. & W. (formerly Distribution & Warehousing) 
has moved its offices and plant from 249 W. 39th St., 
New York, to the Pershing Square Bldg., 100 E. 42nd 
St. D. & W. is a monthly for executives who buy 
shipping, handling, warehousing, distribution services, 
and supplies. 

The Wallpaper Magazine, 41 Union Square, New 
York, states it will be impossible for it to use any ad- 
ditional articles until September, as so much material 
has accumulated these last few months. 

C. C. Robinson, editor, The Insurance Salesman, 
222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind., gave this sound 
advice to a contributor recently. He said: “Your 
next to the last paragraph tells the life insurance 
salesman what he should do. This rule we break 
occasionally (in fact, too often), but Salesman tries 
to avoid telling its readers what they should do. 
Instead, it tells them what other salesmen are doing. 
Years ago, one of the editors of Country Gentleman 
told me, ‘We never, never, never tell a farmer what 
he ought to do. We simply tell him what other 
farmers are doing. We leave it entirely up to him to 
decide if it happens to be an idea he'd like to try.’ 
By and large, this is about the best piece of working 
policy I ever ran across.” Mr. Robinson continued 
with a bit of advice about heads. He said, “A head 
should answer one or more of the following ques- 
tions: ‘Who is he (the man written about)?’ ‘What 
does he do?’ ‘Whom does he do it for?’ ‘Where did 
he do it?” The body of the article should almost 
always be built around the answer to still another 
question: ‘How does he do it?” 


4 TYPING ¢ REVISION 


Accurate, neat, manuscript typing, including carbon and extra cover 
sheets: 30c per 1000 words if 5000 words or less; 25¢ per 
1000 words if more than 5000 words in script. 

Special service for those desiring revision and typing together: 
A professional author, with all his wide knowledge of the 
writing game, will outline full revision of your story at 
90c per 1000 words. ‘This includes both revision and 


typing. 
FMR SERVICES—Room 902 
1457 Broadway, N. Y. C. CHickering 4-4367 


BEST BET FOR BEGINNERS 


is the ‘‘real experience’? story—the quickest way to get into 
print and be paid for it—and I can help you. . _ 

Beginners who read my article on the real-experience story, 
featured in Writer’s Digest for July, 1939, have come to ne 
for personal help—and they are now selling. 

You get no form letters or canned criticism from me. My 
service to you is individual and personal. Your satisfaction is 
assured by my experience as a professional writer, and by my 
record of published articles and stories. 

Your manuscript will receive the same personal attention 
and complete individual treatment that have enabled other 
beginners to make their first sale. Service includes detailed 
criticism, revision suggestions and latest market advice. 


Fee: One dollar each thousand words or fraction. 


FELIX FLAMMONDE 


Redwood City, Calif. 


Postbox 550, 


~~~ 


TWO-POINT SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


I WILL type your short story to editorial require- 
ments on good bond paper. Carbon copy and 
duplicate outside pages included. 

I WILL submit it to the RIGHT MARKETS for 
sale. For six years I have made editorial rounds in 
N.Y. City and I know these markets and their needs. 
Service costs are 40c a thousand words (fee with 
Ms) plus 10% commission upon sale. 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 
93 Monhagen Avenue Middletown, N. Y. 


Allan R. 
If you want an agent who will keep you working full capacity, 
who really pushes your work—talk it over with me. If it have 
sold $1,000 worth to magazines within the last year. ‘ll work 
with you on straight commission basis of 100 on American | 
| 
=== 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. articles . . serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


s s s 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 21 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts marketed. Editing, re- 
vision, criticism, ghost writing. Beginners wel- 
comed. Specialists in handling hard-to-sell manu- 
scripts. Write now for complete information re- 
garding our resultful service. 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
570 Lexington Ave. at 51st, New York City 


NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the promo- 
tion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. Write or telephone. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
Grace Bowes, Director 
3140-AJ Godwin Terrace, New York City 
Telephone Kingsbridge 6-292! 

When you visit the World’s Fair be sure to phone us. 


° EDBODIN ° 


Ed Bodin, age 45, authur, editor—and agent 
for past ten years, formerly with publishers of 
Collier’s, American and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, sells to all markets, slick or pulp. He 
has three classifications of clients: Professional, 
Semi-Professional and Selected Apprentice. He 
averages more than 100 sales a month. 


He sells no course. He is interested only in authors who 
can sell—not those who want to learn how to write. His per- 
centage of sales of manuscripts handled is the highest in the 
field. Your manuscript will be either submitted to editors, or 
returned to you with suggestions to revise or destroy—and with 
reasons why. Write before submitting, for you must be classified 
and accepted first. 


1107 Broadway, New York City 


WRITE STORIES f 


Let a professional writer make it easy for you. Send 
a postcard today for your FREE copy of the Market- 
Propensity Test. Designed to show for which of the 
2,500 paying markets for free-lance writing you are 
best fitted. Many editors now actively buying. Find 
your pee peetee. Send for the M-P Test TODAY! 
It’s 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. 499, St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITER TYPES AUTHORS’ 
MANUSCRIPTS PROFESSIONALLY 


Fifty Cents a Thousand Words, with Extra Service. 
EDNA HERRON, 617 Third Street, McComb, Mississippi 


The Author & Journalist 


Keeler's Pacific Hotel & Restaurant Review, 821 
Market St., San Francisco, pays 10 cents per column 
inch, after. publication, for hotel or restaurant scien- 
tific articles. Irvin Keeler is managing editor. 


Pacific Coast Record, 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
and Texas Hotel & Catering News, 227 Bedell St., 
San Antonio, both report that they do not buy out- 
side material. 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner's Guide, Commercial Ex- 
change Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., is now paying a straight 
3%, cent a word for articles on merchandising, ad- 
vertising, etc., in modern steam laundry and dry 
cleaning plants. 


Cleaning & Laundry World, formerly at 972 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, is now located at 2 Park 
Ave. 


Concrete, 400 West Madison St., Chicago, Nor- 
man M. Stineman, editor, writes a contributor: “It is 
very seldom that we pay for contributions, inasmuch 
as we have sources available from which we obtain 
more editorial material than we are able to whip into 
shape, or to use.” 


Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio, Findley M. Tor- 
rence, editor, says, ““We pay, on special assignments, 
or suggestions for stories on which we authorize 
interviews and photographs, agreed rates depending 
upon the nature of the article. Articles must be 
based on actual interviews, and for such interviews 
we are willing to compensate the author in propor- 
tion to the time involved in preparation.”’ 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News, 5229 
Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich., writes correspondents the 
busy season is just ahead, and now is the time to 
get some quick returns on material submitted. “Hot” 
news can be received up to midnight Monday, but, 
if possible, all news material should be in hand by 
Saturday. Reporters are favored who give adequate 
and steady coverage in a territory over those who 
merely submit an occasional feature. Pay- 
ment to correspondents is 6 cents a line for all ma- 
terial as published. Preference is for pictures that 
have some “life” (people) unless used in a technical 
article to give a closeup of some piece of equipment. 
For such, $2 each is paid. The “News” is the weekly 
business newspaper of the electric refrigeration, ma- 
jor appliance and air conditioning fields. Phil P. 
Redecker is managing editor. 


Hotel Management and Restaurant Management, 
published by the Ahrens Co., 222 E. 42nd St., New 
York, are so over-inventoried that J. O. Dahl, editor, 
requests no submissions for some months to come. 


Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San Francisco, 
is now being edited by Chas. T. Post. 

American Roofer, 425 Fourth Ave., New York, re- 
quests no freelance contributions. 

Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York, 
reports that Sylvain Ginsbourger has replaced H. P. 
Patrey, as editor. 

Purchasing, formerly at 11 West 42nd St., 
York, is now at 205 East 42nd St. 

American Hair Dresser, Chicago, has removed 
from 205 West Wacker Drive to 309 West Jackson 
Blvd. 

Illinois Editor, 306 W. Main St., Mascoutah, III., 
will not be buying anything until fall. 

Furniture South, High Point, N. C., for some time 
published bimonthly, is now a monthly. 


Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa., 
has a new editor, F. B. Foster. 


New 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Win It Magazine, Box 135, Bellingham, Wash., 
offers $25 (no purchase necessary ) distributed as fol- 
lows: 1st prize, $5; 2nd, $4; 3rd, $3; 4th, $2; Sth, 
1; 6th-25th, 50 cents each; also single copies of maga- 
zine to next 100 winning entries, for the last line of 
the limerick: 


When a timid young fellow named Jay 
Went fishing for minnows one day 
Believe it or not, 

The “whopper” he caught 


Contest closes August 15, 1940. If first prize entry is 
postmarked before August 1, winner is given a free 
contest course (his choice of schools). 

Mark Twain Association, Yo Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 
410 Central Park West, New York, is sponsoring the 
14th annual international Mark Twain quotations con- 
test, for quotations on “Mark Twain's idea of what 
democracy stands for; what democracy means.” For 
the ten best quotations, $25 will be awarded; for the 
second best ten, $15, and for the third best ten, $10. 
Contest closes October 1, 1940. 

Woman's Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, is offering prizes of $100, $50, and $25 for best 
amateur snapshots that have never been published or 
accepted in other contests. Pictures should be ad- 
dressed to the Snapshot Contest Editor. Closing date 
is September 2, 1940. 

Parents’ Magazine, 62 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 
offers $25, $15, and 10 prizes of $1 each for best set 
of three pictures taken over a period of two years or 
more rf oes: a picture-record of a child’s growth. 
Make of camera and type of film must be given. Con- 
test closes September 15, 1940. 

Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas, 
offers $15 in cash prizes for best answers to “What 
is a hill-billy?”” Each entry must contain 100 words 
or less, and be accompanied by a paid subscription to 
above magazine. December 15, 1940, is closing date. 

True Story Magazine is conducting a True Story 
Kiddie Karnival, for which it is offering $5 for each 
child’s picture it publishes. A bonus of $100 will be 
paid for the most attractive picture of the month. 
Pictures should be addressed to Post Office Box 623, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

The Burma-Vita Co., 2019 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, 
announces its 1940 Burma-Shave roadside jingle con- 
test. For the 20 best ad jingles, $100 each is offered; 
in addition, there are 100 consolation prizes of $2 
each. Contestants should study the Burma-Shave jingle 
book which accompanies every tube and jar of Burma- 
Shave. Each jingle must be accompanied by the front 
panel, bearing the price-mark, of any Burma-Shave 
tube or jar. Closing date is August 31, with checks 
to winners on or about September 30, 1940. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York, 
announces that the Dodd, Mead Intercollegiate Literary 
Fellowship has been established for men and women 
who are students in American colleges and universities 
and who wish to become professional authors. Candi- 
dates must be regularly enrolled students of at least 
two years’ standing in an American or Canadian col- 
lege or university. The award of $1200 will be made 
on the basis of the most convincing and attractive 
project for a novel. Since the projects are to be judged 
on a competitive basis, there are few restrictions, but 
preferred length will "be 60,000 to 100,000 words. 
There are no limitations as to subject; the novel may 
be historical or contemporary and of any setting de- 
sired. Translations, however, will not be considered 
and works in verse or dramatic form are of doubtful 
competitive value. The $1200 award will be an ad- 
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IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.”’ My clients are rep- 
resented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth-paper,’’ 
‘‘quality,’’ and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 years, I 
have developed perhaps more writers than anyone in my 
field—for my own work has appeared in leading magazines, 
and I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for 
others. (Own sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 


My little paper, ‘‘D’ORSA 


YGRAM,"’ which I spe from 


time to time Cages we 60,600 words arti on 
writing selling. plott ete. ‘Copies of the last teste 
and sent gratis on request 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


| 102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes to mail mss. fiat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
seripes folded once, 85 outgoing and 35 return, $1; for mss. 

folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. 
Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light medium 
$1.60. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A bon FREE on 


request with order over $2. 50. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


MATHILDE WEIL 

LITERARY AGENT, after twenty years in 

New York, is now established in San Fran- 

cisco. Books, short-stories, articles and verse 

criticized and marketed. Send for circular. 
535 Geary Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


CASH FOR YOUR VERSE! cub-titie of 


a practical, breezy 60-page book, SLANT IT AND 
SELL IT, by a writer who has sold hundreds of 
poems, and who tells all the formulas and specifica- 
tions she has learned in years of free-lancing. Chap- 
ters on Sure Fire Sales; Marketing; Make It a 
Business; and 14 others. This book will genuinely 
help writers to produce poems which sell. Send $1 
for your copy to author, BESS SAMUEL AYRES, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas, Texas. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“‘Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 300 per Je 000 words. Revision (rearrangement 

of ineffective phra 

tentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic para- 


per 1,000. Special rates on book- 
lengths. : typing, %40 per line; criticism, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-3 Spring Street 


Racine, Wisconsin 


(4 Your Poems Should Sell 7 


For 25 years I have been teaching versifiers how to 
perfect their verses, and get the fullest returns from 
them. My pupils range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize 
winners. I am called “the teacher of poetry teachers.” 
Most of my — with private pupils is done by cor- 
respondence. I have full Correspondence Courses in 
Foundation and Advanced Versification, and specialized 
courses in The Sonnet, Song-Lyrics, etc. You may al- 
ready know of me as the author of The Glory Road, 
The Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poet's Craft 
Book, The Craft of Poetry, etc. You are unfair to 
yourself to neglect any longer the many profits from 
versification. My rates are reasonable, considering how 
exactly my work answers your needs. Write today. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of one poem 


CLEMENT WOOD 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y 


N 
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vance payment against the royalty earnings of the 
novel, and a regular book contract will be drawn up 
with the author when the winner is announced. For 
application blanks, write to the publishers. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., in conjunction with The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, announces an annual award 
of $2,500, to be known as the Thomas Jefferson South- 


Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1940 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


GRAVING CO 


COLLEGE end HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
Wel 


MPANY 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psychology 
Of Life 6 


Have you unrealized hopes? Does the 
tomorrow of your ambitions and desires 
never seem to come? Are the better things 
of life always just beyond your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Change your old form of thinking. Adopt 
a new psychology of life and MASTER 
YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you 
know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you, as they 
have thousands of others, how by the use 
of simple laws you can apply the same 
powers of your mind to bring about 
startling changes in your life. If you are 
sincere in your desire, address a letter 
for the free Sealed Book. It will point out 
how you may obtain this most helpful 
information, Address: Scribe 


The Rostcructans 


-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA 


{Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 


The Author & Journalist 


ern Award, for the best manuscript submitted by a 
Southern author. The competition is open to authors 
born in the South, regardless of present residence, and 
to those now living in the South, resident for five years 
at least. Further details and application blanks may 
be obtained from The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 
W. Range, Charlottesville, Va. 

The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
conducting a $1000 Prize Garden Book competition, 
open to any American citizen who has not published 
a garden book. (Publication of books on other sub- 
jects does not constitute ineligibility.) | Manuscripts 
must be between 40,000 and 60,000 words in length, 
and must be marked ‘Prize Garden Book Competi- 
tion.” The competition will close November 30, 
1940. 

Reynald & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
is offering a prize of $2,500 for the best non-fiction 
book-length manuscript submitted by a member of an 
American college or university during the academic 
years 1939-40 or 1940-41. Details may be obtained 
from the publishers. Contest closes September 1, 1941. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


In writing a ‘“thow to’’ book in which it is necessary to 
mention sources of material, does such mention constitute 
an advertisement for the selling company, so_ that the 
author could, or should, expect recompense for it?—M. T., 
Maplewood, Mo. 

Such advertising is valuable publicity for the sources 
of supply, but since the author's purpose in using is 
primarily to assist readers, it is seldom that any com- 
pensation is either asked or received. THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST, for example, receives nothing from 
camera companies whose products are mentioned in 
Mr. Morgan’s article in this issue. 

I have a series of juvenile stories for which I hope to 
find a book publisher. Meanwhile, I would like to sell_in- 
dividual stories to magazines. May I do this?—-L. W., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Offering to magazines first serial rights only, this 
writer will be free to seek book publication. 


WRITING Up THE News. Edited by Miriam Lundy. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.50. 


First-hand information on the various phases of 
editorial work was presented as a course in the fall 
of 1938 by the New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club. A complete survey of the principal depart- 
ments of the metropolitan newspapers was covered in 
a series of informal talks by top-ranking editors and 
writers. These talks, combining practical information 
along with the innumerable “interesting’’ experiences 
of the newspaper man and woman, are presented in 
Miss Lundy's book. It’s informative and engaging 
reading. 


“Portland is the world capital for pulp writers,” 
Dr. Harold G. Merriam told a Reed College audience 
Friday night—Portland Oregonian. Do A.&J. read- 
ers among the pulp fraternity agree with the dis- 
tinguished editor of Frontier and Midland? 


0 


What is your opinion of THE AUTHOR & JOURN- 
ALIST? What are subjects on which you would like 
articles published? How can we serve you better? 
The publishers will appreciate your suggestions. 


| 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and serv- 
ices are welcome in this department. ate is four cents 
a word first insertion, three cents subsequent; box number 
counts as five words. Literary critics and agents, cor- 
respondence schools, typists, and stationers, are not ad- 
mitted to this column. All copy is subject to appreval by 
the publishers, and readers are requested promptly to re- 
port any dissatisfaction with treatment accorded them by 
advertisers. 


999,999 CARTOON IDEAS in Sears-Roebuck catalog. 
Simply turn the pages, following my directions, $1. 
I sell to 12 topflight cartoonists. Noel Wical, Mentor, 
Ohio. 


YOUR POETRY beautifully 
copy for dime. The 
Everett, Wash. 


HOW TO PREPARE your manuscripts. Sample forms 
included. Dime and stamp. Helen Dailey, 423 Julia 
St., Willmar, Minn. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minnesota. 


rinted at low cost. Sample 
oxehead, 2102 Wetmore, 


OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS searched 
for and quickly supplied at low prices. No charge or’ 
obligation for service. Our system locates s of 
every description, all subjects and in all languages. 
Genealogies, family and town histories specialized in. 
First editions supplied. Incomplete sets completed. 
Magazine back numbers supplied. Send us your wants 
for immediate attention. American Library Service, 
117 West 48th St., Dept. J.. New York. Telephone 
BRyant 9-5214 (Established 1921). 


VACATION in Smoky Mountain Park with small group. 
Study radio writing and production. National Acad- 
emy eee 2017 “S” St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME. Write Greeting 
Verses. New list of buyers. Helpful suggestions, 


prices paid. 25c (coin). H & H Service, Box 2385, 
Collinwood Station, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EASIEST MARKET TO CRASH—The Juvenile Field. 
List of 150 markets buying juvenile material, types 
of material each group uses—25c and_ stamp. 
— MARKETERS, Box 134, NORWALK, 


WIN MONEY! PRIZES! Sample contest magazine, 10c. 
BUTLER, 473AJ, Sebring, Fla. 


WRITERS, UNITE! Let’s all pull together in stopping’ 
literary rackets, reprint publishers, low word rates; 
in lowering manuscript postage rates, etc. Coopera- 
tion is the answer—we need yours! For details, air- 
- Allied Journalists’ Guild, 1727-A Lee, Evanston, 


REVISE AND SELL those rejects. Full directions. 
Quarter. Jimmie H. Engle, 340 2nd Ave., West, 
Spencer, Iowa. 
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160 POETRY MARKETS, 40 Greeting-Card Verse Mar- 
kets. 25c each. Sellers Service, P.O. Box 56, Bangor, 
Maine. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED book printer desires to print 
books for authors direct, at large savings! Koch, 225 
Centre St., New York City. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS of The Author & Journalist 
for $1! All different! (Our selection). Full of instruc- 
tive material of permanent value to writers. Currency, 
stamps, check, money order. The Author & Journalist, 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS, UNITE! Cooperative advantages include 
inside information, national contacts, etc. For pros- 
pectus and application, write Allied Journalists’ Guild, 
1727-A Lee, Evanston, IIl. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 S. Dearborn, Chicago. World- 


wide pictures for writers and editors. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID”, with prizes for use—15c 
coin or stamps. J. Paxson, Box 665, Ardmore, Penna. 


ATTENTION AMATEURS—Complete my partially de- 
veloped Short-Story and Short-Short plots. Interest- 
ing openings, surprise endings. Three wrapped dimes. 
Four for one dollar. Satisfaction or money back. 
G. A. Reaves, 3617 Bloomington Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WRITERS—Artist and vee sige of 30 years experience 
will illustrate your books, Syndicate Features, etc. 
—_ prices. G. Thompson, 5337 Atlas St., Los Angeles, 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. “Shortcuts,” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle, San Francisco. 


“PROFIT in SELF-SYNDICATING” tells how to get a 
STEADY INCOME syndicating your own material. 
15c. GLORIA PRESS, 19261/.-C, Bonsallo, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


“PICKING CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS and Mag- 
azines,” booklet, 25c. Nine amateur camera-journal- 
ists tell how they make camera, typewriter pay. 
Alfred H. Holden, Publisher, Germantown, Tenn. 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING newspapers. Instructions, 
quarter, stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle, San Francisco. 


“THE PAY SIDE of POETRY WRITING,” by a former 
editor, tells KIND, HOW and WHERE to sell poems. 
Examples and 178 markets. 50c. GLORIA PRESS, 
19261,.-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS, UNITE! Cooperative advantages include 
inside information, national contacts, etc. For pros- 
pectus and application, write Allied Journalists’ Guild, 
1727-A Lee, Evanston, IIl. 


THE WRITERS MARKET 


$3.00 Postpaid 


This is the new 1940 Edition. Name, address and 
editorial requirements of 2500 markets for authors. 
Your order will be sent C.O.D. plus postage if you 
wish, BOOK DEPARTMENT, THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST, P.O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


are constantly seeking and buying ma- 
terial for new movie plots. Many an 
unknown writer has suddenly become 
financially successful through a story 
that reached the proper parties in Hol- 
lywood. Have you a story or idea that 
you think would be a good movie scena- 
rio? Write at once, without obligation, 


9124 Sunset Bivd. 


HOLLYWOOD MAJOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 


Studio Dept., AUTHORS INTERNATIONAL MART 


for full information regarding our 
service of STUDIO PRESENTATION 
before mailing your stories. Our serv- 
ice consists of synopsizing, editing and 
preparation for proper presentation of 
meritorious material to HOLLYWOOD 
STUDIOS. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


SALES 
AGENCY 
SERVICE 

FOR YOU 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES 
AGENCY is an old-established service which 
has special appeal to writers dissatisfied with 
results ‘of their personal marketing efforts, and 
to others who have only recently entered the lit- 
erary field. 


All manuscripts are personally handled by the 
Agency Director, whose successful experience in 
selling literary material for others covers many 
years. 


To use the Agency, you need only submit your 
manuscript with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 
words, 25c for each additional 1000 words) and 
return postage. If the Agency Director considers 
the manuscript has fair prospect of sale, it will 
he expertly offered to magazine or other markets; 
otherwise, it is returned to you with helpful sug- 
gestions. Commission, 10%; minimum commis- 
sion, $4; prompt settlements. (For writers who 
sold $1000 or more of literary material last year, 
reading fees will be waived.) 


Special August Offer! 


“How To Write Stories That Sell,” by Clyde 
B. Clason, is a treatise on fiction writing of 
which thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed. 

You may have a clothbound copy Free dur- 
ing August if, when sending your manuscript 
for Sales Agency service, you mention this 
advertisement. 


We would like the opportunity to show you 
what we can do for you. Reading fees are very 
reasonable (charge for a 5000 word story, for ex- 
ample, is only $2). Better send in some of your 
manuscripts TODAY. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
SALES AGENCY, 


1837 Champa St., 
DENVER, COLO. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading U.S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee covers thorough study of your 
material by author and editor of twenty years’ 
experience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten 
per cent commission deducted, and the reading 
fee returned with the check. If it falls short of 
marketable quality, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the ma- 
terial is at fault and showing you clearly just 
what you must do to put it in acceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers. If you feel you can write—if 
you have written something you believe should 
sell—send it along at once. I'll sell it, or show 
you to your own satisfaction what is wrong and 
how to make it right. 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For Your 
Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that story in 
today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sell <—« 
Your Stories! 


MANY §&. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


OU owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other 
advantages of successful writing. This nat- 
ural result of your work may be yours if you 
are properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 
You, too, will write salable stories, if you have 
the ‘ability, for 8. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


The A. & J. Simplified 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me “The Way “i. the Editor” 
and information about S. T. C. training. No 
cost or obligation. 
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